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the frame is then placed over the paper and secured by
proper fastenings. The printing frame is now inverted, its
glass side exposed to the light, and in a few moments the
edges of the sensitized paper become darkened, and this
goes on increasing in intensity until the operator thinks
proper to examine the picture to ascertain if the exposure
has been sufficient. To do this he unfastens one-half of
the shutter (which is hinged at its centre), raises a corner
of the picture, and if it is sufficiently printed he withdraws
it by opening the other half of the shutter, and places
another piece of sensitized paper upon the negative as
before. When the required number of protifs have been
obtained, these are placed in lukewarm water to dissolve
out the free nitrate of silver from the paper. When suf-
ficiently washed, the operation of toning is commenced.

Toning consists in placing the prints, after well washing,
in a weak solution of chloride of gold, to which is some-
times added a little carbonate of lime to neutralize any free
acid present. The proofs are immersed in the toning-
bath for a few minutes, when they gradually change colour,
from a brick-red to a warm chocolate or purple brown, and
if allowed to remain for a longer period the tone will
almost approach a black colour. It is usual to remove
the proofs from the toning-bath when they have acquired
an agreeable deep brown tone. At this stage the pictures
are removed from the bath and placed in a solution of
hyposulphite of soda, which dissolves out the unaltered
chloride of silver. This fixing process prevents the light
from producing any further effect upon the white or clear
parts of the prepared paper. In order to prevent the
pictures from fading it is necessary that every trace of
hyposulphite of soda be removed or washed out by con-